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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Sadhana: The Bealization of Life. Rabindranath Tagore. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. 164. 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, recipient of the Nobel prize for poetry, en- 
joys a popularity perhaps exceeding that of every other living native expo- 
nent of Asiatic thought to the West. The present book, which has now 
been published for some time, is his first in English prose unless we 
regard as such the unmetrical translations of his verse. As an interpre- 
tation of far Eastern ideas in terms palatable to the Westerner, and also 
for soft persuasiveness of style, it compares with the writings of Fielding 
Hall and Margaret Noble. For charm of thought, imagery, and words, it 
may be accepted as above criticism. Mr. Tagore was born and reared in 
an environment of Hinduism, he is a teacher in schools of his country, 
he has discerned it deeply, and he brings up from it much that is un- 
realized and inspiring. 

In developing his subject he considers first the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the universe, showing how the Indian feels his oneness with 
nature, but especially with the divine soul therein. This, further, is to be 
realized through consciousness of one's own spirit and of its powers for 
blessed fruition. Evil is disposed of as a condition necessary to the work- 
ing out of good. Selfhood is emphasized with the strong Brahman sense 
of personality which, however, finds its true meaning not in separation, 
but in union with the All. Life may be realized through love, beauty, and 
action. The key to the universe is joy, which expresses itself through law, 
but transcends law, and for which love is another name. Realization 
through action, through the joy of work, is Western in spirit, and Mr. 
Tagore censures some of his countrymen for undue dreaminess, though 
he appeals for support to the Upanishads. One is reminded of Aristotle's 
saying that "pleasure perfects the act of working, and so life, after 
which men grasp," but Tagore carries the idea into ethereal regions un- 
known to the peripatetics. The final chapter, on realization of the infinite, 
suggests a class of literature not unfamiliar in occidental book-stalls. 

Obviously this teaching is orthodox Brahman in substance, but Mr. 
Tagore has imported into it a poet's fervor, a modern man's rationalism, 
and an optimism distinctive of sunset lands. 

As a religious eclectic, affiliatetd, it is understood, with the Bramho 
Samaj, he refers to Jesus and to Buddha sympathetically. The latter he 
frequently quotes as teaching doctrines in agreement with his Brahmanism 
and he tries to interpret away the Buddhist negations. If he has strained 
even Hinduism to accommodate his expansive optimism, he has burst the 
Dhamma asunder. True, he cites a discourse of Buddha with Sadhu 
Simba (Siho of Vesali, mentioned in the Vinaya) which, if it stood alone, 
would go far toward justifying him, but this passage is so exceptional in 
Buddhist apologetics that if it were reliable it would render much of the 
canon meaningless. Again, in writing of infinite love, Mr. Tagore says : 
" Buddha names it Brahma-vihara, the joy of living in Brahma." This is 
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very misleading, since Buddha had no use for any Brahma in so mystical 
a sense. 

An ambassador of the East to the West, we must look upon Mr. 
Tagore's office as mediatorial, and mediation implies compromise. In one 
sense this is just the work needed, a blending of extremes, a participation 
of benefits. But is Mr. Tagore free from that compromise which is to win 
favor by surrendering principles needed by us occidentals as a bitter 
corrective ? Is not rather his popularity in America due to his expressing 
for us our pet enthusiasms in the swart paynims' romantic forms? If 
there is one quality paramount which India has proclaimed and of which 
the "Western world to-day stands in dire want, it is pity. To this Gotama 
Buddha gave the clearest voice, but his feeling was not alien from that of 
his countrymen. To realize not merely life, but what life means to multi- 
tudes who suffer intensely, this the West hates as pessimism, and in 
glorifying the optimism which its own lot facilitates, it has blinded the 
eyes of its sympathy. Ex oriente lux we cry, and we welcome it so long 
as it is the light that dazzles rather than that which would enable us to 
see the hard facts of human and animal existence. Mr. Tagore is doubt- 
less a tender-hearted man — his books prove it — but the lessons of his 
vivacious enthusiasms, not to mention the occasional voluptuous fervors 
of his poems, are far different from the chastened compassion that India 
might teach us. His complacent view of pain, with its disciplinary value, 
is unfeeling, like that of John Fiske, for example. Perhaps it is true that 
all suffering may be justified by its relation to the general plan, but in any 
aspect that concerns us practically a large part of the misery in the world 
is wholly without benefit. Let us gladly accept his chapter on fellowship 
with nature, but in a lowlier sense than his. Ours is no time for an 
apotheosis, but for a kenosis. 

However, it is not assumed that many Americans will concur with this 
dissenting opinion, which in one way is a compliment to Mr. Tagore, since 
it holds him to account for the use he is making of a great influence. 

Edward P. Buffet. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Business Psychology. Hugo Munsterberg. Chicago : La Salle Extension 
University. Pp. 296. 

This latest volume by Dr. Munsterberg is intended to furnish the man 
in business and industry a genuine scientific basis for dealing with the 
many problems involving the human mind with which he has to deal. 
Although the author states that the reader who expects to find light, 
snappy, gingery, and withal superficial treatment, will be disappointed, 
the fact remains that the book is written in language and style that make 
it readable by the ordinary layman, and at the same time lay a solid foun- 
dation. The first three chapters deal respectively with "Business and 
Psychology," " Scope and Methods of Psychology," and " The Application 
of Psychology." In these preliminary chapters the author demonstrates 
that there is a definite science of the human mind as solid, as scholarly, 
and as systematically worked out into principles and laws and methods as 



